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We trust our readers will not require 
an apology for the length of the succeed- 
ing article. 
this country by his celebrated work, re- 
published here, on the Greek Article. But 
his reputation as the first Protestant Bi- 


Dr. Miypteton is known in 


shop of India, renders every thing relating 
to him peculiarly interesting. The follow- 
ing article also contains much gratifying 
information concerning the proceedings of 
Bishop Mripyxtetron in India, and many 


judicious remarks on the mode of propd- 


gating Christianity. 
FROM THE BRITISH CRITIC. 


A Charge delivered to the Clergy of 
the Divcess of Calcutta, at Calcutta 
the 7th December, 1815, at Madras 
the 11th January, and at Bombay 
the 13th June, 1816; at the Pri- 
mary Visitation. By T. F. Mid- 
dleton, D. D. F.R.S. Lord Bishop 
of Calcutta. 


The establishment of the Church 
of Christ in the remote regions of the 
East, is an event which shall distin- 
guish the times in which we live to 
ages yetunborn. Of those vast coun- 
tries in which the glad tidings of the 
Gospel were first promulgated, but a 
few, a very few, retain even the ruins 
of the fabric once raised among them 
to tell the tale of their ancient glory. 
To the Patriarchs of Armenia some 
jurisdiction, in name at least, over 
the remnants of the ancient establish- 
ments in the lesser Asia, Syria, and 
Cyprus, is stillreserved. But the re- 
ligion of the Armenian Church has 
departed so far from its original puri- 
ty, and both in its ceremonies and its 
faith, is so clouded with superstition, 
as to present rather a melancholy than 
a consoling prospect. The preserve- 
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tion of its primitive discipline has 
maintained its existence amidst events 
of the most threatening nature, but 
the corruption of its doctrine will ne- 
ver permit its extension into distant 
countries, or its influence over uncon- 
verted minds. 

Pure doctrine and primitive disci- 
pline are essential alike to the rapid 
propagation, and to the permanent 
ascendancy of the Christian faith. 
Where the faith of the Gospel is either 
deformed by superstition, or carica- 
tured by fanaticism, there has always 
been found an insuperable bar to its 
ready reception, especially among 
those who are enabled to judge of it 
by inquiry, not to take it on trust. 
The stream must run clear and un- 
polluted, or its channels will soon be 
choaked up with its own sediment. 
Kor a similar reason any variety or 
contradiction of doctrine among its 
preachers, cannot but operate as a fa- 
tal obstacle to its propagation. Its 
enemies in heathen countries, who are 
sufficiently acute both in detecting and 
exposing the error, have ever taken 
full advantage of the discordances in 
its doctrine, and the contention of its 
teachers ; and a priori they are to a 
certain point excusable in their oppo- 
sition. 

Where again there has been a neg- 
lect of primitive discipline in a newly 
established portion of the Church Uni- 
versal, there will necessarily be want- 
ing that unity of action, and that con- 
sistency of substance, which is esser- 
tial alike both to its present att 
and to its furtherextension. Nor for 
the preservation of order alone, but 
for the prevention of error, is the re- 
straint or primitive discipline required. 
A steady and a lasting barrier must 
be opened against the incursion of new 
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and fantastical notions, against the 
fluctuations of public opinion, and the 
perversity of contending factions. To 
effectually answer these iniportant 
ends, we can resort only to that mild, 
patriarchal and primitive discipline, of 
which the Apostles were thie first foun- 
ders, and their Churches the brightest 
examples. If those, who are mist 
zealous in the missionary cause, would 
but condescend both to examine, and 
to follow the high examp's:, which 
appear to have been ordained for our 
imitation, much difficulty would va- 
nish, and much nonsense would be 
spared. In the same manner as the 
Gospel was propagated in the first 
days of its glory, in such must it be 
propagated now; the means indeed 
are not the same; the Apostles had 
the extraordinary assistance of the 
Holy Spirit, we are partakers only in 
its ordinary blessings ; but using them 
in the same manner, and to the same 
end, we may reasonably expect pro- 
portionate success; but when we for- 
sake the example, and disdain the 
reanner which the Apostles have com- 
mended to our imitation, it is no won- 
der that our exertions are fruitless, 
and our attempts abortive. Church go- 
vernment, Church order, and Church 
discipline, are the constant objects of 
the Apostle’s exhortation, and we know 
that they were the objects also of their 
continual practice. What success 
therefore can be hoped from those ef- 
forts, the very actuating and impel- 
ling causes of which are heresy and 
schism: the consequences, especially 
in our Indian donunions, are but too 
conspicuous. The discordances of 
doctrine, and the varieties of faith 
preached by their several propagan- 
dists, the utter absurdity of some, the 
palpable mischief of others, have al- 
ready armed the minds of the natives 
(the superior classes of whom are suf- 
iiciently sharp in the detection of non- 
sense) with such arguments against 
Christianity in general, as will require 
the strength of no mean arm to com- 
bat and overthrow. In addition to 


all this, the conduct of many Mis- 
sionaries have been so wild and ex- 
travagant, as to raise a strong aver- 
sion to Christianity upon political no 
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lessthan moral grounds. It is scarce- 
ly to be credited how much the cause 
of the Gospel has been injured by the 
indiscretion of its agents, and by the 
ignorance of those by whom they are 
supported. We are almost justified 
in asserting, that of all the Missiona- 
ries which this country has sent out, 
there are very few, excepting those 
under the guidance and protection of 
the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, who have not done more 
harmthan good. 

It is not that therefore without the 
most heartfelt exultation, that wesaw a 
scion of our pure, primitive, and apos- 
tolic Church planted in these distant 
regions, from whence we are not with- 
out the most sanguine hope, that, un- 
der the blessing of Providence, it shall 
spread its branches from one sea to 
another, from the flood unto the 
world’s end. Nor do we deem it the 
least satisfactory source of pious ex- 
pectation, that the care of this newly 
planted establishment, has been com- 
mitted to ene, in whose mind is to be 
found the rare combination of those 
talents and qualifications, which are 
so peculiary necessary for the success- 
ful discharge of the difficult and im- 
portant duties of his high calling. In 
Bishop Middleton is to be found that 
deep and accurate scholarship which 
enforces respect; that earnest and 
perspicuous eloquence which com- 
mands attention; that cool and dis- 
tinguishing judgment which is most 
active when it is most deliberate ; and, 
above all, that ardent yet chastened 
spirit of enterprise in his holy cause, 
which but rises in proportion to the 
barriers which would impede its way. 


Nil actum reputans si quid supercsset agendum. 


If to all these is added, in manners 
the most digmified urbanity, in heart 
the most generous affection, the por- 
trait is complete. We have traced 
the leading lineaments in the compo- 
sition of this extraordinary man, not 
as an offering of personal adulation ; 
he is above our flattery, even if the 
winds and waves could waft it to his 
ears; but that the people of England 
may see and know to what a man the 
spiritwal care ef their criental dom 
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nions is consigned. In Bishop Mid- 
dleton this Church and nation have 
lost a man whose firmness and vigour 
might have stemmed the torrent of fa- 
naticism, whose talents and zeal might 
have strengthened the cause of sound 
and orthodox Christianity. But what 
England has lost, India has more 
than gained. Wide was the field for 
his efforts at home, but more ex- 
panded still is his theatre of action 
abroad. With his opportunities, his 
exertions have been fully commen- 
surate, as the united voice of those 
who have lately returned from the 
East can most triumphantly testify. 
As all the Missionary Societies, and 
their publications, though professing 
to acquaint the public with the ad- 
vance of Christianity abroad, have 
preserved the most marked and guard- 
ed silence upon the operations of the 
Bishop, and upon the success of his 
exertions in the holy cause, our read- 
ers will net be displeased to be ac- 
quainted, from the most authentic 
source, with the outline of his pro- 
gress, from whence it will clearly ap- 
pear that action, not pretension, is the 
character of our British Patriarch of 
the East. 

In June, 1814, Bishop Middleton 
quitted the shares of his native coun- 
try, a splendid exile from the honours 
and rank which appeared to court his 
expectations at home, for the cause of 
Christ and of his Gospel, in a distant 
land. Inthe December of the same 
year he arrived at Calcutta. The 
first public reception of the new Di- 
shop was not such as to warrant any 
very favourable expectation of the 
respect with which he was to be treat- 
ed in India, or of the support which 
he had to expect from home. The 
warmth of feeling which he ought to 
have found, he appears, of himself, to 
have soon created. The residents at 
Calcutta soon found that no ordinary 
man was come among them. Qn 
Christmas day, 1814, he, in the new 
cathedral, delivered his first sermon, 
and from many who were present, we 
understand that the effect was astonish- 
ing. During the first year his Lord- 
ship preached early in the morning, 
and gave lectures every alternate af- 
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ternoon, between June and Novem- 
ber, on the Liturgy of the Church. 
His congregations were equally nu- 
merous and attentive, and thus was he 
labouring in the first and most impor 
tant step towards propogating Chris- 
tianity abroad, by securing its foun. 
dations at home. As another great 
step in the same work, as soon as pos- 
sible after his arrival, he founded a 
Diocesan Committee of the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 
Considerable subscriptions were rais- 
ed, all necessary books have accord- 
ingly been sent out, an active corres- 
pondence with the Parent Society 
established, and long before this time 
his Lordship’s flock have had reason 
to be grateful for such an establish- 
ment. ‘To the schools also his Lord- 
ship dedicated no inconsiderable pors 
tion of his time and attention. Of a 
free school of 300, upan the plan of 
Dr. Bell, of an orphan school for 700, 
half casts, he becamé the official visi- 
tor. Annual examinations were in- 
stituted, with which one of the chief 
natives was so much delighted, that 
he presented them with 500 rupees, 
In July, 1815, his Lordship confirmed 
upwards of 600 persons. As by some 
unaccountable neglect the letters pa- 
tent were not promulgated till nearly 
a year after his arrival, his Lordshi 
could not proceed to hold his primary 
visitation, at Calcutta, till the 7th of 
December, 1815, when the Charge be- 
fore us was delivered. 

Immediately after the visitation at 
Calcutta, the Bishop set out for Ma- 
dras, where he arrived in January, 
1816. On the 8th of that month he 
consecrated a Church, which, for 
splendour and beauty, is surpassed by 
none even in London. It is support- 
ed by eighteen Ionic columns of a 
stone resembling marble, and is deco- 
rated with a lofty spire. It stands in 
a field of six acres, surrounded by 
palm trees, forming altogether a grand 
and imposing object. On the 1th 
the same Charge was again delivered 
to the Clergy of Madras. His Lord- 
ship, while at this presidency, con- 
firmed upwards of three hundred, most 
of them being persons grown up.— 
Near this place he received an almost, 
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Apostolic greeting from a band of 
Armenians, headed by a nuncio from 
their Patriarch. Such were their 
feeling of joy in seeing aChurch esta- 
blished even on the Ganges; would 
that their pious warmth could be trans- 
ported into the heart of the colder 
Christians of our British growth, 

At Madras also, his Lordship esta- 
blished a Diocesan Committee, to 
which all the military subscribed, be- 
ing very desirous to procure such 
books as might be proper for their 
soldiers. From Madras his Lordship 
travelled on to Tranquebar, where he 
was enabled to give a very seasonable 
aid to the Danish mission at that place, 
by dispensing to them the bounty of 
our excellent Society of Bartlett’s 
Buildings. At Tanjore he was re- 
ceived by the Rajah with all the re- 
spect due to his rank and station; this 
was the same Rajah, who did not dis- 
dain to call the venerable Schwartz 
his friend, and even to shed tears over 
his tomb ; so beautiful, even in the 
eyes of the Heathen, ‘‘ are the feet of 
them that bring glad tidings.” From 
Tanjore the Bishop proceeded to Co- 
chin and Tritchinopoly ; at the latter 
place he consecrated a Church and 
confirmed. On his road a number of 
the chief Bramins, hearing of his re- 
ligious rank, came out to pay their re- 
spects to the British pastor. As he 
passed along the country, he visited all 
the missionary stations, and early in 
June, 1816, he arrived at Bombay. 
Here, as we have heard, he was re- 
ceived with all that warmth of kind- 
ness which distinguish its present ge- 
nerous and excellent governor.* Here 
also the Bishop conseerated a Church, 
confirmed, and established another Di- 
ocesan Committee, which,as at Calcut- 
ta and Madras, was put into immediate 
correspondence with the Parent So- 
ciety. Onthe 13th of June, his Lord- 
ship held a visitation, and repeated his 
Charge. We have heard from this 
quarter, that before his return to Cal- 
cutta, he had intended to visit Cey- 
jon; but whether our information is 
correct, we do not pretend to say. 

Such is the outline of the operations 
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of his Lordship within a space of not 
quite two years. When we last heard 
of him from those but recently arriv- 
ed from Bombay, he had been by land 
and sea more than 5000 miles. This’ 
even in England might be considered 
as no slight exertion. But our read- 
ers heed not to be informed, that tra- 
velling in India is widely different 
from travelling in England. Nor are 
we to figure to ourselves the Bishop 
travelling with all the luxury and state 
of Oriental grandeur. We have un- 
derstood that his attendants were few, 
and his comforts fewer; the slender 
income which the Company have al- 
lowed him (being 20001. per annum 
less than that of a puisné judge) 
will but ill afford the comforts even of 
a stationary life, much less of a long 
and expensive expedition. Notwith- 
standing all the obstacles which pride 
and parsimony have thrown in his 
Way, his courage has still prevailed, 
and most manfully has he discharged 
the duty committed to his charge. 
Already has he strengthened and ce- 
mented the scattered portion of the 
Christian Church in the vast Penin- 
sula, already has he uniced them in 
the bands of order and discipline, with 
himself at their head, with each other 
as fellow labourers, with their na- 
tive country as their protector. Nor 
do we doubt that upon such a foun- 
dation, so deeply and firmly laid in 
the very rock itself, a superstructure 
shall arise, in which all the nations of 
the East shall come and worship. The 
effects are already visible. Already 
has a Bramin of the first rank, with 
two hundred of his followers, renounc- 
ed idolatry. This Ramchum Roy, 
son of the Rajah of Burdwan, had 
many conferences with his Lordship ; 
and here again we see the practical 
need of deep learning and theologica! 
research in a Bishop of the East, for 
we have understood that he had a 
very difficult task to steer the mind of 
the new convert from the shoals of So- 
cinianism, upon which, but for the 
sound and masterly arguments of his 
Lordship, he must have split. 

The Charge before us is what we 
should have expected from such a man 


as Bishop Middleton. It deels in ne 
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high flown verbiage, it holds forth no 
delusive expectations, it recounts no 
prodigies, it promises no wonders. 
Clear, earnest, and practical, it is 
the result of no ordinary thought; it 
peints to no common views. It has 
eloquence indeed, but it is the elo- 
quence of reason. Its chief design is 
to lay down those precise and practi- 
cal means, by which effect may be gi- 
ven to the important purposes which 
the legislature coutemplated upon the 
establishingEpiscopacy inBritish India. 
The following portion of the Charge 
is well worth the attention of our 
readers, English as well as Indian. 


* The age in which we live, is not gene- 
rally chargeable with any want of zeal in 
behalf of religion. The value of Chris- 
tianity is felt and acknowledged by the 
great mass of Christians; and very praise- 
worthy efforts are made for its diffusion. 
Much, however, of the zeal is destitute of 


regulation, or is directed only by the pri- » 


vate views and notions of those, by whom 
it is cherished; and while those notions 
are so discordant, and are sometimes in- 
culcated with so little regard to any re- 
cognized authority, it is to be expected, 
that the obligation to order in religious 
proceedings should be little attended to, 
and in consequence not generally under- 
stood: there seems even to be a prejudice 
against it, as if it were injurious to zeal, 
by having a tendency to cramp its exer- 
tions, and te narrow the range of piety. 
it may be supposed, that an order of men, 
who have voluntarily adopted the sober 
views of the Church of England, and whe 
know the grounds on which her discipline 
is established, and have had experience 
of its use and necessity, will be little lia- 
ble, on such a subject, to be affected by 
the fluctuating opinions of the day; and 
yet, perhaps, it is too much to hope, that 
any of us, espectally in such circumstan- 
ces, should be wholly exempt from the 
influence of prevailing sentiment : human 
nature is too weak te adhere invariably 
and inflexibly to principles, which, how- 
ever solemnly adopted and powerfully es- 
tablished, are yet disparaged in the pub- 
lic estimation, and not always observed in 
practice. I would remind you, then, that 
the order and discipline of our Church are 
an integral part of its constitution, con- 
sidering it as an instrument in the hands 
of God for the maintenance and diffusion 
of truth. The inculcation of sound doc- 
trine is perceived by the most superficial, 
to be the highest object and aim of reli- 
gious instruction; but it is not always re- 
membered, that sound teaching can be 
maintained only by salutary discipline; 
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and that the unity of truth must be pre- 
served by a reference to some particular 
interpretation of Scripture. Neither can 
provision be generally made for. the main- 
tenance of religion, but through the aid 
of an Ecclesiastical Polity ; not necessa- 
rily, indeed, enjoying the sanction and pro- 
tection of the state, but sufficiently strong 
to maintain and enforce its regulations 
against opposition: which, however, in 
the present condition of society, is scarces 
ly suppoSable to any great extent, without 
the assistance of the temporal power. 
And such appears to be the actual constj- 
tution of the Church of England. Its go- 
vernment and discipline originally ema- 
nate from higher authority than any hu- 
inan enactments, or the power of Princes ; 
even from the Word of God, and the pro- 
mises of Christ, and the practice of his 
Apostles: its Liturgy and its Articles, 
though of human composition, are yet in- 
terpretations of Scriptute by persons, to 
whom was committed the ministry of the 
word: and the Rubric, which it has fram- 
ed to preserve a decency and propriety of 
worship, and the Canens, by which it has 
provided for its Government, are the re- 
sults of piety and experience applied to 
these particular subjects: the part which 
the state has taken in these proceedings, 
has been only to adopt and to sanction 
them, and te secure to the Clergy, *who 
teaeh in conformity with such principles, 
the emoluments, which a Christian state 
will appropriate to the maintenance of the 
Gospel, together with certain immunities 
and nonours, to uphold them in the eyes 
of the world.” 


After a very able and judicious re- 
commendation of that discipline which 
the Scriptures, the example of the 
Primitive Church, and the laws of 
good government enforce ; the Bishop 
is naturally led to consider the proba- 
ble consequences of its establishment, 
in the more ready propagation of the 
Gospel. We are well aware of’ the 
very delicate ground his Lordship has 
to tread upon in this important point. 
Difficulties of the most serious na- 
ture presewt themselves to the mind 
of every thinking person; but* we 
must, at the same time, express our 
conviction that most of these difficul- 
ties have arisen fromthe intemperate 
Janguage and the violent measures 
proposed by those whose zeal in the 
Missionary cause is certainly not guid- 
ed by either knowledge or discretion. 
The pernicious consequences result- 
ing even from the proposition of their 
measures, and from the alarm createc 
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among the natives by them, have caus- 
ed even the first ideas of any interfe- 
rence with the religion of the country 
to be regarded with a suspicious eye. 
But in Bishop Middleton the East In- 
dia Company have found not an igno- 
rant or an intemperate fanatic, but a 
sober, sound, yet zealous Christian. 
In him they have found that calm and 
eomprehensive mind, that wise and 
statesman-like view of things around 
him, which calculates upon every ob- 
stacle, which estimates every difficul- 
ty, which knows all the — by 
which alone the great object of con- 
version can alone be effected. That 
the natives of the Hindostan should be 
converted to the Gospel, we must sup- 
pose that every Christian mind will 
most ardently desire; but that the 
means generally proposed for its ac- 
complishment are of so violent a na- 
ture as to eidanger even the existence 
of our eastern empire, roy one who 
is conversant with India affairs must 
too surely acknowledge. Many, there- 
fore, of those best acquainted with 
the feelings of the natives, and the poli- 
tics of the country, not separating the 
means from the end, but confounding 
the danger of the measures propos- 
ed with the object in view, have set 
themselves most violently against any 
attempt to disturb the religion of the 
natives, and against any attemptto pro- 
pagate the Christian faith. In their op- 
position to the measures too generally 
proposed for ite propagation we certain- 
ly conceive them fairly justified, and for 
this one reason among others, that, in- 
dependent of their dangeroustendency, 
they will be assuredly found wholly in- 
effectual in accomplishing their object. 
We conceive that means are yet in 
our power to effect the object, which, 
abstractedly considered, isynost desir- 
able. But the means are teo gentle, 
the progress too slow, the end too dis- 
tant to suit the fancies of fanaticism. 
But for that very reason they will 
command the attention of the wise 
and engage the hearts of the good. 
We much doubt whether the longest 
lives of the presert generation will 
witness the glorious effects which shall 
be wrought by the establishment of 
‘he Churchin the East, we much doubt 
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whether the good Bishop himself will 
see the superstructure rising from the 
level of the earth; but it will surely 
rise, and rise more surely from the 
deliberate, cautious, yet indefatigable 
toil with which its foundations have 
been cemented and secured. To the 
coldest Christian the following views 
of the Bishop upon these important 
points cannot appear intemperate ; to 
the-most ardent they will not appear 
lukewarm. 


“ We are aware, indeed, that this is @ 
topic, from the mere mention of which 
some persons shrink with alarm; and un- 
questionably, if we could be supposed te 
cherish the thought of propagating Reli- 
gion by force, not only ought the subject 
to be proscribed by common consent, but 
the idea should be rejected with horror. 
We bless God, however, that persecution 
on account of Religion is alike abhorrent 
from the Faith of Protestants and the tem- 
per of the times: the only armour of an 
offensive kind in the Christian panoply is 
‘the sword of the Spirit, which is the word 
of God, But if, in the general dissemi- 
nation of knowledge, the excellence of 
Christianity should be more fully display- 
ed ;—if a faithful and affectionate exhibi- 
tion of the Truth, as it is in Christ Jesus, 
should impress the minds of some, who 
cannot discover either the grounds of their 
present Faith, or the reasonableness of 
their Worship ;—or if a strict attention 
to divine ordinances and to Christian du- 
ties among ourselves should produce the 
effects, which so abundantly followed it 
in the early stages of the Gospel, and 
should bring in willing converts to Christ, 
I know not that ‘ any man can forbid wa- 
ter, that these should not be baptized.’ 
And the prophetic Word enjoins us to 
look to such an event, though it has not 
defined the precise mode or the time of 
its accomplishment. In this view, then, 
the Church in India may be only in its 
infant state: it may be destined to re- 
ceive gradual yet continual accessions of 
strength; and it may ultimately, in the 
unseen methods of Providence, be made 
the means of dispensing knowledge and 
consolation to the descendants of millions, 
who are yet without its pale: ‘the king 
dom of God,’ as we are assured, ‘cometh 
not with observation’ or ‘outward show, 
With reference, therefore, to such a ¢on- 
summation, however remote, the attention 
will be naturally directed to the Church 
Establishment, as the centre from which 
the whole body of Converts must derive 
its unity and consistency. In every sup- 
posable state of society, except in a tem- 
porary coalition of adverse and discordant 
prejudices, where the object is political 
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power, the Religion which is established 
by authority, will maintain its just pre- 
ponderance : and that preponderance, in 
the present case, while it will be seen to 
be in favour of a Discipline derived from 
the primitive ages, and having therefore 
the sanction of antiquity, would also be 
found to be most congenial with the ha- 
bits and the character of the people. It 
may, therefore, be reasonably expected, 
that the Government of the future Church, 
whatever be its extent, should be that 
which was in force at the time of its foun- 
dation; or in other words, should be Epis- 
copal: that the decent and dignified order 
of our Establishment should be the mo- 
del, which Christian congregations would 
adopt; and that from whatever quarter 
the tidings of the Gospel may first have 
come, and however imperfectly or partial- 
ly conveyed, all diversity of practice or 
opinion should gradually subside in the 
doctrine and the discipline of the Church. 
A small Society of Christians may, indeed, 
be formed upon almost any of the schemes, 
which caprice may suggest; and such so- 
cieties may be preserved from dissolution, 
so long as an Establishment diverts the 
jealousy of rival sects ; but nothing which 
has any resemblance to Independency is 
adapted to the maintenance of Religion 
amongst a numerous people, and least of 
all perhaps, when we consider their pecu- 
liar character, amongst the nations of the 
East. Abstract theories of Religious Li- 
berty would be hardly intelligible, where 
no real or supposetl right was felt to be 
infringed ; and the unbiassed judgment 
would declare for Christianity in that 
form, in which the fullest provision should 
be made for Piety, and Order, and Peace.” 


For the general discipline of the 
Church the Bishop proceeds to call 
the attention of the Clergy to those 
particular points which press upon 
them especially ; to dress ; to a great- 
er strictness both in the hour and in 
the mode of performing the marriage 
service, in which much indecorous 
laxity had but too generally prevail-’ 
ed, marriages in India having been of- 
ten performed in private houses, and 
at all hours of the day. ‘To the order 
also.necessary for the administration 
of Baptism an especial allusion is 
made. The Bishop earnestly exhorts 
them to approximate as much as pos- 
sible to the condition and to the du- 
ties of the parochial Clergy in Eng- 
land, and not to remain contented 
with the less arduous employment of 
military chaplains. 

The advice of the Bishop respecting 
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their studies is admirably adapted to 
their peculiar situation. The whole 
indeed of this Charge cannot be read 
without feelings of the deepest emo- 
tion, as it brings not an imaginary but 
a real scene to our eyes. It presents 
to our view the first Patriarch of Bri- 
tish India addressing a scattered but an 
active ministry, addressing them in 
the language not .of grandeur or exul- 
tation, but of earnest, affectionate, yet 
cautious counsel, not anticipating on 
the one hand imaginary triumph, nor 
magnifying on the other the prospect 
of impending defeat; but calling upon 
them the strict discharge of their most 
important duties, and both by precept 
and example pointing out the way. 
From a less determined mind than 
that of the Bishop, might have been ex- 
pected the language of just disappoint- 
ment. But not an expression either 
of peevishness or irritation has escap- 
ed his pen. Duty, as it is the first 
object in his mind, so it is the chief 
theme of his exhortation. That all 
the difficulties which, from quarters 


the most opposite, he will have to en- 


counter, have passed through his con- 
sideration is most clear, but they ap- 
pear so to have passed as rather to 
encourage than to intimidate. 
However militant the Church of 
Christ here on earth may be, to its 
establishment in India we are still 
sanguine enough to look, in God’s 
good time, for the happiest results. 
First, in confirming the faith, and re- 
gulating the morals of its European 
children. However respectable in 
their private character, and however 
active in their private exertions the 
India chaplains may have been, still 
they had no head to look to, either for 
encouragement, for example, or for 
counsel. ‘Their authority was that 
only of private teachers, not of an 
established Clergy. The exertions of 
a zealous, active, and temperate head 
cannot but animate the efforts of the 
inferior members with new life, and 
arm them with a new authority. The 
very example and the very society of 
such a man as Bishop Middleton can- 
not fail of purifying the minds of the 
higher circles in which he moves, and 
of directing their attention both te the 
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professions and the duties of Christi- 

anity, and the weight which this ex- 
ample will have upon all around must 
produce the most beneficial conse- 

uences. To all ranks the earnest 
and affectionate eloquence of the Bi- 
shop in the pulpit will speak a lan- 
guage which will find its way to the 
very heart of his auditors. All these 
and various other circumstances taken 
together, must surely have a strong 
effect in reforming the morals and 
checking the proflig: acy of the Euro- 
pean-settlers, and when that is effect- 
ed, one great obstacle to the conver- 
sion of the natives will be removed— 
the vices and the crimes of those pro- 
fessing Christianity. 

The second happy effect to be ex- 
pected is the promotion of the cause 
of unity. One of the great objections 
of the natives to Clnistianity, i is the 
division of its members into so various 
and so contradictory forms of faith. 
Let the purity of the Gospel once 
shine forth in imocence of life and in 
unity of faith, and one of the great 
difficulties in the way of conversion 
will be removed. It is therefore with 
unfeigned regret that we have read a 
most intemperate and insulting ha- 
rangue of Doctor Brice, the represen- 
tative of the Scotch Church, against 
Episcopacy. This person was sent 
out at the same time with the Bishop, 
for the sake of the many Scotch who 
were settled in India. All these, be- 
fore the arrival of Dr. ees were in 
harmony with the Chureh of England, 
and willingly united in ail its forms 
of public worship. The first effect, 
therefore, of this measure was, to cre- 
ate a schism where it found none, and 
in the person of Dr. Brice not only to 
create, but tofoment division. It was 
not sufficient to tear open the wound 
and to separate the parts which had 
closed in Christian union, but to as- 
sail, with little show of reason, and 
less of temperance, the unoffending 
Church and its venerable head. Such 
are the triumphs of liberality. Not- 
withstanding this lamentable schism, 
at the very commencement of his la- 
bours, we have little doubt, but that 
the character, the labours, and the 
eloquence of the Bishop will heal the 
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breach, and daily succeed in uniting 
all Christians in that firm and compact 
body, which is most conformable to 
the commands, and most favourable 
to the propagation of the Gospel. 

In addition to all these circumstan- 
ces we are happy to notice an event 
recorded in the Calcutta Gazette of 
May 23, 1816, from which, in due 
time, and if suffered to work quietly 
we anticipate the happiest results. By 
that paper we find, that a meeting 
was held onthe 19th of that month, 
at the house of Sir H. East, the Chief 
Justice of Bengal, to institute a sort 
of College for the national education 
of Hindoo children. At this meeting 
were collected most of the chief n: te 
tives of various casts, and several of 
the Pundits. It was resolved that 
their design should be carried into 
immediate execution, and a very con- 
siderable sum was subscribed for the 
purpose. ‘This circumstance alone, 
when it is known with what difficulty 
2 Hindoo will part with his money to 
advance any — ation for moral im- 
provement, is the best proof of their 
earnestness in the object. It was re- 
solved, that all casts should be equally 
admitted and educated together, but 
that they should be fed separately. 
The first concession will appear no 
small effort to those who are acquaint- 
ed with the rigid prejudices of the 
Hindoos in this respect. It was also 
determined, that the College should 
be placed ander the patronage of the 
Governor General and the Supreme 
Council: that the Chief Justice should 
be President, and that the managing 
Committee should be composed, part- 
ly of Europeans, partly of Natives. 
Yo this union we look forward with a 
rational hope, as a means of conciliat- 
ing those prejudices which have here- 
tofore existed in the minds of the Hin- 
doos, both with respect to themselves 
and to the Europeans. Ly the very 
terms of an union of this nature, be it 
where it may, much is conceded by 
the predominant party ; and we trust 


that such a concession may be cau- 
tiously and gradually improved into 
the happiest effects. 

Whatever might have been the opi- 
nions of tuo large a dart of the go- 
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verning members of the India Com- 
pany, on the establishment of Episco- 
pacy in India, we trust that now they 
have discovered the worth and the va- 
lue of him who has been selected as 
its head, every sentiment either of 
coldness or of hostility, will subside 
into feelings of the warmest affection 
and regard. Called upon, as the Bi- 
shop is, to a station of much diguity 
and expense, with claims upon him for 
public and private charities of the 
first importance, with the wants both 
of his clergy and of their flocks press- 
ing upon him, we trust that a much 
larger allowance will be assigned than 
the very scanty minimum which the 
Act of Parliament prescribes. With 
an income less by 2000]. per annum 
than the puisné judges, and inferior 
even to many of the lower officers in 
the Company’s service, it is impossi- 
ble for him to meet the numerous de- 
mands which must be made upon his 
rank and station. We do trust that 
the Company will, from their happy 
experience of the good effects result- 
ing from the presence of a Bishop, 
and of such a Bishop as Dr. Middle- 
ton among them, enable him to extend 
the sphere of his utility, by increas- 
ing the powers of his action. Parsi- 
mony in such a case would but ill be- 
come the dignity, and ill promote the 
best interests of the Company. To 
them his labours are dedicated, from 
them they should meet their due con- 
sideration. The lot of an India Bi- 
shop is a lot but little to be envied. 
in a climate, where the lamp of life 
burns fast, with no interest to stimu- 
late exertion, with no prescriptive au- 
thority to enforce respect, withow® 
counsel, and without countenance, to 
duty and to duty alone can he look for 
comfort or reward. Were he to di- 
rect his view to an earthly crown, 
whether of dignity or of applause, he 
might sink under the difficulties with 
which a cold and calculating jealousy 
on the one hand, and a faithless and 
dissembling fanaticism on the other, 
have encompassed and retarded his 
exertions, he might sink into hopeless 
apathy and despair. But even his re- 
ward will be found here, not in pa- 
tronage of the great, but in the love 
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and veneration of the good. Happy 
will he even be in difficulty, happy in 
neglect, for both here and hereafter 
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THE SOCIETY (IN ENGLAND) FOR PROMOTING 
CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 


The following interesting account of the 
principles and objects of the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge, is taken 
from “A Sermon, preached in the Parish, 
of St. Julian, Shrewsbury, upon Wednes- 
day, the 12th of July, 1815; being the 
Jjirst Anniversary Meeting of the Salop 
District of the Society. By the Rev. 
ee Gardner, D. D. Rector of the 
Second Portion of Westbury, Salop, and 
Minister of Curzon Chapel, London.” 


It is precisely in conformity with the 
great truths and principles—first, that 
Christianity should be as extensively pro- 
pagated as possible: secondly, that it 
should be propagated according to a pre- 
cise and defined system? and, thirdly, un- 
der the persuasion that this can only ef- 
fectually be done by having recourse to 
all those aids which divine and human 
wisdom have supplied—that the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge was 
formed, and has now carried on its labours 
for nearly one hundred and twenty years. 
The high and leading object it has had in 
view, has been to diffuse, as widely as its 
funds would permit, and by every means 
within its power, a knowledge of the 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
ment. This it has done, in the first place, 
where the light of the Gospel has never 
shone, by the establishment of missions, 
and by employing men of the greatest pu- 
rity and zeal to preach the glad tidings of 
salvation to those who are yet in darkness 
and ignorance, more particularly the be- 
nighted nations of the eastern world; by 
translating the Scriptures into their lan- 
guages, and promoting their circulation 
wherever there was the smallest disposi- 
tion to receive and peruse them. Even 
in the first years of the last century, faci- 
lities for printing were furnished; and 
long before half of it had expired, a trans- 
Jation of the whole Bible into one of the 
principal languages of the East, was com- 
pleted under the auspices, and by means 
of the exertions, of this Society. —In our 
own country, its views have never ceased 
to be directed to the establishment and 
assistance of parochial schools; to these 
its liberality is of the most extensive and 
extraordinary description, not only by fur. 
nishing them with Bibles, Testaments, 
Prayer Books, and all the others necesss « 
ry for the purpose of teaching the chil- 
dren to read, but with those which in- 
struct them likewise in the knowledge of 
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the doctrines of the Bible, and the prin- 
ciples of their national Church, Ido not 
believe that I in the least degree exarge- 
rate when I state, that three-fourths of the 
charity schools of this kingdom, establish- 
ed in conformity with the doctrines and 
principles of the Church of England, ce- 
rive all their books of these different ce- 
scriptions from this Society, at a price, 
generally speaking, not more than one 
half of whit they can be procured for in 
the ordinary way 


Another most valuable and important 
»aject of this Society is, to circulate with 
the holy Ser iptures familiar tracts, expla- 
natory of the creat doctrines, and princi- 
ples, and dutie s they enjoin, compiled ei- 
ther from larger works by some of fhe 
xblest divines which have adorned the 
Christian Church of former periods, or by 
protessed publications of the same descrip- 
tioa from those best able to draw them 
up, of our own times. The extent of the 
services it has rendered to the world in 
this way, is almost beyond belief: and the 
channels through which they flow, are al- 
most as numerous as human wants point 
out. Jt furnishes hospitals and prisons 
with the books best suited to answer the 
important purposes to be derived from a 
proper religious improvement of those 
situations: and to every ship in his Ma- 
jesty’s navy, or in the East India Compa- 
ny’s service, upon proper application, and 
with a satisfactory assurance that a right 
use will be made of the indulgence, it fur- 
nishes a sufficient number of Bil les, Test- 
aments, and Prayer Books, and explana- 
tory tracts, to enable every sailor in them, 
30 disposed, to understand perfectly his 
luty to God and man. 


But, after having done ali this, there 
still seemed to be something wanting to 
complete the wise and benevolent pur- 
poses this Society had in view; in order 
to stem the torrent of false, and extend a 
knowledge of right opinion on religious 
subjects among the inhabitants of this and 
of other countries, some regular standard 
explanation of the whole ‘of the Sacred 
Writings seemed to be necessary, which 

the great body of the people might refer 
to with satisfaction and confidence; and 
believe, that the elucidations they should 
there find were sanctioned by the ablest 
and wisest men of the present and of for- 
mer ages. Such a work, therefore, has 
heen most successfully undertaken, under 
the direction of this Society; and a Fami- 
LY Bruce is now in a course of publica- 
tion, of the most useful and important de- 


scription, with notes and explanations of 


tlre most valuable kind, selected from the 
soundest divines, adapted to the capacity 
of every description of readers, and, by 
means of the liberality of this Institution, 
to be purchased at a price very inferior to 
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that at which such works are usually ob- 
tained. 

These are the main and principal ob- 
jects in which the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge is, and has been long 
employed: but, in order that its benevo- 
lent purposes mey be still more generally 
known than they are, and of course its 
blessings still more generally extended, 
subordinate societies have of late years 
been formed in different parts of the king 
dom, whose great business it is to facilt- 
tate the means of obtaining books—to re: 
ceive subscriptions, and other payments, 
from those to whom it might not be con 
venient to transmit them to the Metropo- 
lis—to propose new Members—and to be 
the channel of communication of any hints 
or suggestions which its friends might be 
disposed to make, in furtherance of the 
designs which the Society, as a body, 
might have in view. 

After this plain and simple statement ot 
the objects of our Institution, it is per 
fectly impossible, I should trust, not te 
obtain for it the most zealous and cordial 
support—it is perfectly impossible not at 
once to acquiesce in the useful, important, 
sublime purposes it has in view, viz. te 
cheer with the light and blessings of 
Christianity those who are still in dark 
ness and the shadow of death, or to illu 
mine and strengthen those who, from 
youth or ignorance, have as yet been unin 
formed in the great truths and coisola. 
tions of the Gospel. Let other Socicties 
pursue, as they think proper, their various 
labours ; it is no part of our wish to inter- 
fere with them. Long before they had an 
cXistence, we commenced our quiet, stea- 
dy, unobtrusive course—the noiseless te- 
nor of our way—and we still pursue it 
with all the anxiety and zeal which ob- 
jects of so interesting and momentous 2 
description must necessarily inspire. 


-- 





Seventh Annual Report of the Board 
of Managers of the Nuw-Yorx Br- 
BLE AND Common Prayer Book So- 
CIETY. 


On the recurrence of the anniver- 
sary of the New-York Bible and Com- 
mon Prayer Book Society, the Board 
of Managers have again the pleasure 
to remind her of. the part she is bear- 
ing in the characteristic efforts of the 
present day, which are so largely pro- 
moting the interests and glory of the 
Church of the Redeemer. What ean 
more properly comport with the en- 
couraging spirit of the times, than dif- 
fusing the words of everlasting life, 
and a knowledge of the primitive con- 
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stitution, doctrines, and worship of 
that Catholic Church, whose univer- 
sal reception, and evangelical infla- 
ence among men, is to constitute the 
blessed reign of millennial glory ; and 
whose exalted hallelujahs, in its tri- 
umphaut state, are to celebrate the 
eternal praises of God and of the 
Lamb ! 

With this animating view of the 
character of their institution, the 
Board respectfully submit to the So- 
ciety, a Report of their proceedings 
during the past year. 

The permanent fund of the Society 
has received but little augmentation 
during the past year, in consequence 
of a large donation to the Auxiliary 
New-York Bible and Common Prayer 
Book Society. Still it has somewhat 
increased, and now amounts to the 
sum of $4301 89. 

During the past year, 340 English 
Bibles, and 570 Prayer Books have 
been gratuitously distributed. 

One hundred French Bibles, men- 
tioned in the Report of last year, as 
having been purchased, have been 
placed with the Bishop, to be disposed 
of by him. Some of them have been 
given to Mr. Eleazar Williams, (who 
is employed by the Chureh in this Di- 
ocess as school-master, catechist, and 
lay-reader to the Indians,) to be dis- 
tributed among the Indians on the 
borders of Canada, and in that pro- 
vince, where the French language is 
generally better understood than the 
English. The Rev. Mr. Péneveyre, 
Minister of the French Church du St. 
Esprit, in this city, has also been au- 
thorized by. the Bishop to apply for 
any number of those Bibles which 
may be usefully distributed by him. 

The sum of $246 53 has been 
granted to the Auxiliary New-York 
Bible and Common Prayer Book So- 
ciety, to aid them in the purchase of a 
set of stereotype plates of the Book 
of Common Prayer. 

Ata late meeting of the Board of 
Managers, the sam of $430 was voted 
for the equal purchase of Bibles and 
Prayer Books, to be gratuitously dis- 
tributed according to the established 
rules of the Board on that subject. A 
resolution has lately passed the Board 


to procure stereotype plates of the 
Book of Common Prayer of the 8vo 
size. 

The Board have been for some 
time deliberating on measures for the 
augmentation of the funds of the So- 
ciety. ‘The situation of ovr country, 
and various circumstances connected 
with it, have led to the postponement 
of this business from time to time ; 
but the Board hope that some effec- 
tual plan will soon be adopted for the 
accomplishment of so desirable an ob- 
ject. Still the Board are persuaded 
that the Society will join them in 
gratitude to God for the good which 
they have been instrumental in doing. 
The Bibles gratuitously distributed 
by this Society, since its formation, 
amount to 1990, the New Testaments 
to 500, and the Prayer Books to 2766. 
Total number of Bibles, New Festa- 
ments, and Prayer Beoks, 5256. 

We surely may indulge the pious 
and animating hope, that our labours 
have not been without effect, in awak- 
ening the careless sinner, in comfort- 
ing the penitent, in encouraging the 
humble and faithful ; and also in dif- 
fusing the practical influence of the 
evangelical doctrines, the primitive 
order, and the scriptural worship of 
our Church. 

It is gratifying to see our fellow 
members of this portion of Christ’s 
Church, animated by its blessed spi- 
rit, and uniting to diffuse a knowledge 
of the truth as it is in Jesus. Since 
the last Report, most satisfactory proof 
has been afforded of the zealous and 
beneficial efforts of the Auxiliary 
New-York Bible and Common Prayer 
Book Society. Too much cannut be 
said of this very encouraging and ani- 
mating evidence of the pious emula- 
tion of the young members of our 
Church. The stereotype plates of 
the Book of Common Prayer which 
they have procured, have materially 
lessened the expense of that inestima- 
ble volume, and aided its extensive 
circulation. It appears from their 
Report, that during the first year of 
their operations, no less than 521 Bi- 
bles, and 2750 Prayer Books, have 
been distributed through that Society ; 


an extent of operation surpassing, it 
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is believed, that of any similar insti- 
tution in this city. May God be with 
them in their work and labour of 
love ! 

Within the past year, information 
has been received of the institution of 
Female Bible and Common Prayer 
Book Societies in Newark and Eliza- 
beth-Town, New-Jersey, auxiliary to 
“¢ The Episcopal Society of New-Jer- 
sey for the distribution of Bibles, 
Prayer Books, Religious Tracts, &c.” 
—ot the Prayer Book and Tract So- 
ciety of Newport, Rhode-Island—of 
the Bible and Common Prayer Book 
Society of Connecticut—of*the Alba- 
ny Female Prayer Book and Tract 
Society—of the Protestant Episcopal 
Female Society of Baltimore for the 
distribution of Prayer Books and Re- 
ligious Tracts—and of the Common 
Prayer Book and Tract Society of 
Virginia. And, with particular plea- 
sure, we notice the establishment of 
Bible and Common Prayer Book So- 
cieties, as auxiliary to ours, in the 
towns of Windham and Greeneville, 
in the county of Greene, in this State. 
It will also, doubtless, be gratifying 
for yeu to hear that two Bible and 
Common Prayer Book Societies have 
been lately established in the British 
Province of Upper Canada, and are 
patronized by the most distinguished 
provincial officers. 

As founded upon the same general 
principle, and having in view the same 
ultimate object, it affords us pleasure 
to notice, also, the recent establish- 
ment of an Episcopal Tract Society 
in Boston—of the Episcopal Mission- 
ary Society of Philadelphia, having 
principally in view the establishment 
and maintenance of our Church in the 
Western States—of the Episcopal 
Missionary Society of Delaware—of 
the Newark (N. J.) Church Mission- 
ary Society—and especially of the 
Protestant Episcopal Missionary So- 
ciety of Young Men and others, lately 
established in this city, for the pur- 
pose of aiding the ecclesiastical autho- 
rity of the Diocess in the support of 
Missionaries. 

These facts are communicated to 
the Society, with the tender of sincere 
¢ongratulations on the spirit which 


thus seems to prevail among the mem. 
bers of that portion of the Church of 
Christ which He hath planted in these 
States. Let them but be truly influ. 
enced by her principles of love to the 
mystical body of the Redeemer—her 
holy zeal in His cause—and her re- 
gard for the souls of men; let them 
but suffer her prosperity, and the glo- 
ry of her divine Head, to have their 
just proportion of claim to liberality ; 
and she will be enabled to stand fore- 
most in this new world, among the 
advocates of the cross of Christ; she 
will be most efficient in spreading the 
knowledge of the word of God, and 
faith in a divine Redeemer. Be it 
our prayer—be it our vigorous and 
determined effort, that she may be thus 
honoured, for His sake who hath re- 
deemed us by His own most precious 
blood. 
By order of the Board, 
BENJ. T. ONDERDONK, 
Secretary. 
New-York, Feb. 19, 1817. 








The Constitution of this Society 
has been lately so amended, as to re- 
duce the terms of annual subscription, 
entitling to membership from five dol- 
lars, to asum not less than one dollar; 
and the terms of life subscription, 
from fifty dollars, to a sum not less 
than fifteen dollars. The hope is en- 
tertained, that this change will secure 
for the Society more extensive pa- 
tronage, for it can hardly be imagin- 
ed that so small a contribution will be 
withheld by any members of our com- 
munion who jieel interested in the 
prosperity of religion and the Church, 
The stereotype Svo. Prayer Book, 
which the Society propose to pro- 
cure, will be of very extensive utility. 
The necessary smallness of the,type 
inthe copies now gratuitously distri- 
buted, is a serious objection to those 
whose sight is affected by age or dis- 
ease. ‘The cheapness of the proposed 
volume, (it being given to subscribers 
and Societies for one dollar per copy) 
will render it practicable fully to ob- 
viate the difficulty; and thus secure 
the most extensive advantage of .the 
general dissemination of the Book of 
Common Prayer. 
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With a view to aid in procuring the 
above set of stereotype plates of the 
Common Prayer Book of the 8vo. 
size, a Sermon will be preached, and 
a Collection made in Trinity Church, 
on the evening of Trinity Sunday, the 
first of June. 





A few Hints on the subject of a Theologi- 
cal Seminary for the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church. 


It is expected that the subject of a 
Theological Seminary will occupy a por- 
tion of the deliberations of the General 
Convention of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, now sitting in the city of New- 
York. 

It is presumed that there can be but one 
opinion as to the necessitywf providing 
funds to aid youth of piety and talents, 
who are destitute of pecuniary means, in 
their preparation for Holy Orders. On 
this subject there has not been a total in- 
difference. A Society, endowed by the 
Corporation of Trinity Church, has been 
in operation in the city of New-York for 
twelve or fifteen years past, which, among 
other objects connected with religion and 
learning, has devoted a portion of its 
funds to the important end of educat- 
ing young men for the ministry. From 
four to six young men are constantly the 
subjects of the bounty of this Institution ; 
to which, under God, the Church, not only 
in the state of New-York, but elsewhere, 
is indebted for some of its most useful and 
respectable Clergymen. It must be ad- 
mitted, however, that far superior means 
ure necessary to provide for the increas- 
ing demand for Clergymen, not only to 
maintain or to revive Congregations of 
long standing, but to institute and che- 
rish new ones in the rapidly extending 
settlements of our country. Numerous 
applications for aid, from pious young 
men, have been unavoidably rejected by 
the Society in New-York. And there is 
not the least doubt, but that, with ade- 
quate funds, the number of those edu- 
cated for the ministry, might be so in- 
creased, as to meet the present and future 
exigencies of the Church. 

Similar Institutions, aiso, have been 


aa 


for some time in operation in some other 
states. 


The necessity, also, of Theological Se- 
minaries, in order to furnish Candidates 
for Orders, with those means of theologi- 
cal, literary, and pious attainments, which 
institutions of this nature can alone sup- 
ply to the greatest advantage, seems to 
be generally admitted. 

The expediency, however, of one gene- 
ral institution for this purpose, under the 
authority and direction of the General 
Convention of the Church, bas been doubt- 
ed by some who are in the highest degree 
impressed with the indispensible neces- 
sity of making much more extensive pro- 
vision for theological education than at 
present exists. They have apprehended 
that an institution of this nature, profess- 
ing to regulate Candidates for Orders, 
as to their religious faith and principles, 
with a view to unity of opinion, if not at 
the outset as to its location, its govern- 
ment, and other appendages, the cause of 
jealousy and discord, would, in the course 
of time, become so; and that the Gene- 
ral Convention of the Church, from which 
it is of so much importance to exclude 
all subjects of serious dissention, would 
be thrown into perpetual conflicts with 
respect to the management and control of 
this most powerful instrument of forming 
the character and principles of the Clergy. 

They have also not been without their 
doubts whether a single institution, under 
the authority of the General Convention, 
and indirectly at least precluding others, 
would not interfere with the rights of the 
respective Diocesses, 

Not insensible, however, to the advant- 
ages of a General Institution, they have 
thought, that the object might be attain- 
ed in a mode liable to fewer objections. 
They have supposed that, if the Church 
i any particular Diocess, where her 
strength was greatest, her means most 
abundant, and where there was a concur- 
rence of other favourable circumstances, 
would originate a Theological Institution 
on liberal principles, and calculated for 
general utility, it would receive the pa- 
tronage of the members of the Church in 
other states; at least, until circumstances 
rendered it expedient for them to esta- 
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blish Institutions of their own. The Bi- 
shops, as a body, and the General Conven- 
tion, having no other control over these 
Institutions, but that of determining, ge- 
nerally, the qualifications for Orders, they 
would not be the cause of jealousy or dis- 
cord in that body; while provision would, 
in some degree, be made for unity of faith 
among the Candidates for Orders, by the 
weneval course of study prescribed by the 
Bishops. 

On the subject of a Theological Institu- 
iion, two pamphlets have recently ap- 
peared in the city of New-York. The 
author of one of them, forcibly advocates 
a measure which, to the writer of these 
remarks, has always appeared of funda- 
mental importance in reference to the re- 
putation as well as the prosperity of the 
@hurch, the establishment of a College 
under the control of Episcopalians * The 
Presbyterians possess several Institutions 
of this nature, in which religious instruc- 
tion and worship are conducted on their 
principles. Not one solitary College of 
this description is to be found among the 
Episcopalians. Can an Episcopalian reflect 
on the apathy to literature which this dis- 
covers, and not be ashamed? Can he view 
the consequences of this state of things, 
in reference to the religious principles and 
habits of the rising generation, and not 
feel deep regret that his Church is desti- 
tute of the advantages which, in this re- 
spect, the Presbyterian denomination en- 
joys : 

Advocating a Theological Seminary un- 
der the control of the General Convention, 
the author of this pamphlet considers 
New-York as the proper situation for it. 

Several Episcopalians in that state have 
long thought that the Church, there, so 
respectable fornumbersand wealth, should 





* The writer of this pamphict mistakes the 
design of the suthor of the Prospectus of a 
plan of a Theological Seminary and Grammar 
School, annonuced three yeavs ago. So far 
from its professing to be “the eaxciusive insti- 
tmtion of an individual member of the Chureh,” 
it was proposed to place it under “ the imme- 
diate care of a Board ot Trustees.’ And so 
fur from his designing to undertake “ the whole 
superintendency and conduct of the course of 
studies,” he contemplated only “a genera/and 
{withtul superintendency, and an eccustonu/ par- 
‘eipation in g@atruction and discipline” 


Hints on the subject of a Theological Seminary. 
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establish a Theological Institution. With 
this view, a benevolent individual has re- 
cently vested in certain persons, land, 
consisting of above sixty city lots, in trust 
for the purpose of a Theological Semina- 
ry. These lots, from their immediate vi- 
cinity to the city, are now of great value ; 
and ih the course of 20 or 30 years their 
value will be greatly increased. 

A Theological Seminary contiguous te 
the city of New-York, would not only en- 
joy the advantages of this endowment, but 
would probably call forth more liberal do- 
nations than could be raised for an insti- 
tution in any other situation 


It would be in a part of the country, 
where, from particularly favourable cir- 
cumstances, the Church is flourishing. 
And what is of the greatest and of deci- 
sive importance, it would be contiguous 
to Connecticut, and New-England, which 
have hitherto furnished, and will continue 
to furnish by far the greatest proportion 
of young men for the ministry, and of lay- 
men for the new congregations of our 
Church. More, it is believed, than two 
thirds of the Clergy in the State of New- 
York are natives of New-England. Al- 
most all the Missionaries are of this de- 
scription, The greater number of the 
young men educated by the Society in 
New-York are from that quarter. And but 
for New-England and Connecticut Church- 
men, our Church would not have existed 
in many places where she now fiourishes. 
New-Fngland Churchmen are extend- 
ing themselves through Ohio, Indiana, 
and the Western States; and the most 
useful Missionaries and Clergy among 
them would be their own countrymen, 
connected with them by acquaintance, by 
kindred, by similarity of manners, and 
endowed with the same unconquerable 
and persevering enterprise and zeal. An 
institution that is to educate young men 
for the Ministry should be as near as pos- 
sible to the fountain of supply. 

Further—It is in the Northern States 
that education is principally conducted. 
There are almost all our literary institu- 
tions; to which gentlemen of the south 
send their sons. The General Assembly 


of the Presbyterian Church, though not 
extending northward of New-York, have 
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placed their theological institution at 
Princeton, which is at one extremity of 
their boundaries. 

These remarks, hastily thrown toge- 
ther, are offered under the deepest con- 
viction of their importance, and under the 
influence of an affection that will yield to 
none for the interests of our Zion. 

AN EPISCOPALIAN. 
Vew-York, May 21, 1817. 
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The General Convention of the Protest- 
ant Episcopal Church, met in the city of 
New-York, on Tuesday last, the 20th inst. 
And on Wednesday morning, at the open- 
ing of the Convention, Divine Service was 
celebrated by the Rev. Dr. Wilkins, and a 
Sermon preached by the Right Rev. Alex- 
ander Viets Griswold, D.D. Bishop of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the Fast- 
etn Diocess; after which the Bishops re- 
ceived the Holy Communion, and admi- 
nistered the same to the Clerical and Lay 
Deputies, and others. Between 60 and 
70 Clergy received the Communion. ‘The 
Convention is more numerously attended 
than any heretofore convened in this coun- 
try; a circumstance which displays an 
increasing zeal for the interests of the 
Church. All the Bishops of the Church 
are present. The following are the mem- 
bers of the Convention. 


HOUSE OF DISHUPS. 


The Right Rev. William White, D. D. 
Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in the State of Pennsylvania, presiding 
Bishop. 

The Right Rev. John Henry Hobart, D. D. 
Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in the State of New-York. 

The Right Rev. Alexander Viets Gris- 
wold, D. D. Bishop of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church in the Eastern Diocess. 

The Right Rev. Theodore Dehon, D. D. 
Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in the State of South-Carolina. 

The Right Rev. Richard Channing 
Moore, D. D. Bishop of the Protestant 
Eniscopal Church in the State of Virginia. 

The Right Rev. James Kemp, D. D. Bi- 
shop of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in the State of Maryland. 

The Right Rev. John Croes, D. D. Bi- 
shop of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in the State of New-Jersey. 


HOUSE OF CLERICAL AND LAY DEPUTIES. 


M. Hampshire—Rev. Charles Burroughs. 

Massachusetts—-Rey. Titus Strong, Rev. 
Thomas Carlisle. 

Rhode-Ieland—Rev. Salmon Wheaton, 
Rev. Nathan B. Crocker, Hon. Benjamin 
Gardiner, Alexander Jones, Esq. Col. The- 


mas Lloyd Halsey. 


Vermont—ley. Stephen Beach, Mr. O. 
Ferris. 

Connecticut—Rey. Ashbel Baldwin, Rev 
Roger Searle, Rev. Harry Croswell, Bur- 
rage Beach, and Elijah Boardman, Esq’rs. 

New-York—RKev. Isaac Wilkins, D. D. 
Rev. Thomas Y. How, D. D. Rev. William 
Harris, D. D. Hon. Rufus King, Hon. Phi- 
lip S. Van Rensselaer, Dr. John Onder- 
donk, William Ogden, Esq. 

New-Jersey—Rev. Charles H. Wharton, 
D. D. Rev. John C. Rudd, Rev. Simon Wil- 
mer, Rev. James Chapman, Joshua M. Wal- 
lace, Joseph Higbie, and Robert Boggs, 
Esq’rs. 

Pennsylvania—Rev. Frederick Beasley, 
D. D. Rev. Levi Bull, Rev. Joseph Clark- 
son, Rev. Jackson Kemper, “Rev. James 
Montgomery, Dr. P. F. Glentworth, Tho- 
mas McEuen, Richard Dale, and William 
Meredith, Esq’rs. 

Delaware—Rev. William Wickes. 

Maryland—Rev. H. L. Davis, Rev. Wa! 
ter D. Addison, Rev. William E. Wyatt, 
Rev. Samuel H. ‘Turner, Tench Tilghman, 
Alexander C. Magruder, Francis 8. Key, 
and Beddingfield Hands, Ksq’rs. 

Virginia—Rey. William H. Wilmer, Rev. 
Oliver Norris, Rev. John Dunn, Hon. 
Churles Fenton Mercer, Hugh Mercer, Esq 

South-Carolina—Rev. Andrew Fowler. 

-Vorth- Carolina—Moses Jarvis, Esq. 


Several Clergymen of New-York and the 
neighbouring Diocesses, attend the Con- 
vention. Divine Service is celebrated be- 
fore the Convention every morning, and « 
Sermon preached by one of the Bishops. 
The Sermon of Bishep Griswold, at the 
opening of the Convention, is in the press. 
On Thursday morning, the Right Rev. 
Bishop White preached a Sermon from 
Isaiah lil. 7. How beautiful upon the moun- 
tains, &c. The following conclusion of 
the Sermon, containing some interesting 
information on Church affairs, we have 
procured from the Bishop. 


“To the Right Reverend and Reverend 
Brethren in this assembly, the subject more 


immediately addresses itself: they being of the’ 


number of the messengers contemplated in this 
prophecy of Scripture, through whose agency 
it should be carried into effect. It might be 
proposed to them in various points of view; and 
made a source alike of admonition and of en- 
couragement. But there isnot entertained the 
design, Of carrying the audience again over the 
ground, which was yesterday occupied in this 
pulpit; and of thus displaying the various to- 
pics Which were then listened to with sutisfuc- 
tion, and, itis to be hoped, with edification. It 
is now thought sufficient, to limit attention to 
the encouragement growing out of the assurance 
in the text. 





* The Rev. Dr. Beasley having been obliged, 
by intelligence from his family, to resign his 
seat inthe House, the Rev. James Montgome- 
ry was appeinted to fill his seat. 
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© Right Revereud and Reverend Brethren, 
itis with especial satisfsetion that your preacher 
addresses it to a more extended Episgopaey 5 
and to a more numerous repre sentation of owt 
Church, than he had heretofore expected to 
witness, under the discouragements which, tor 
a long course of tine, hed lain heavy on our 
Comiaunion.. He looks back fo the days, 
when, in an extensive state, he was the only 
Pxstor remaining, amidst the embarrassmacnts 
of the war of the revolution; when there was 
@ privation, ina greater or Jess degree resem- 
bling this, over the whole faee of the American 
Uniou: whea, to supply the places of those 
who had fallen, and of those who were still fall- 
ing under the stroke of death, there was no 
possibility, and seareely the expectation of a 
future opportunity for it, consistently with our 
views of the ministerial succession; when m 
consequence of severance from the Church, 
under whose fostering care we had been rear- 
el, it becwume a problem, how far, in the inde- 
pendency under which we were to act in fu- 
ture, there woukl be a general agreement in 
doctrine, in discipline, and in worship; and 
when, with this gloomy prospect opening on 
us, there was, in the minds of very many, the 
apprehension of the extinction of the Commu- 
nion known under the name of—* The Church 
of Eneland in America.” 

~ The respt etable b uly of Clergy and of re- 
presentatives of the Laity now «sscimbled, are 
evidence of the great improvement of our pros- 
peets; and, it is to be hoped, may be consider- 
ed as an illustration of the promise of the great 
Head of the Church, of being with her to the 
end of the world. At present, there has been 
a retrospeet of the past and a comparing of it 
with the future, only for the purpose of inciting 
the Right Reverend and the Reverend persons 
here acssembled—and it is the wish and prayer 
of the preacher thet he may hot forge t his own 
interest in the jntimation—to such zeal and ac- 
ivity in the Gospel Ministry, #s shall be evi- 
Jenee to our own minds and to the world, that 
we ave of the cast of character contemplated in 
the propheey of the text; which we have seen 
‘o be intended of faithful Ministers of the 
Ghureh of Christ. This ean only be in duly 
publishing the glad tidings of salvation through 
a Redeemer, with the consequent duties on the 
hearers ol it, of whatever comes under the deno- 
mination of Faith or of Obedience. This is what 
is meant in the text, under the terms of bring- 
ing good tidings, of publishing pesce, of bring- 
ing good tidings of God, ot publishing salva- 
‘ion; of saying unto Zion, thy God reigneth. 

“In proportion as we act up to the spirit of 
the commission recognized in this passage, the 

eatitude coutemplated in it will apply. 

* Beautiful were the feet, that is, weleome 
was the messenger of the Persian monarch to 
desolated Judea. Wetcome also was the com- 
ing of the Messiah to the sons of spiritual Zion ; 
and in like manner, if we should be faithful to 
the trust of our ministry, welcome will it be to 
For it is addressed to the wants and 
the weaknesses discoverable in human nature, 
ia all the variety of iis condition; and opens 
sourees of satistaction, which will always be 
‘ouud refreshing to the weary snd the heavy 
laden, whether uoder the scnse of sin, or under 
the sorrows of this uncertain lite. 

* That this, my Right Reverend and Reve- 
vend Brethren may be the trait cf our minis- 


many. 


Miscellaneotts. 
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try, may God ef his infinite merey grant, 
through Jesus Christ.” 


—_——_ 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Just published, and for sale by T. & J. 
Sworns, No. 160 Pearl-street, Compara- 
tive Views of the Controversy between 
the Calvinists and the Arminians. By W1t- 
Liam Warrt, D D. Bishop of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church in the Common- 
wealth’of Pennsylvania. This work, dis- 
tinguished by accurate discrimination, 
forcible reasoning, and profound know- 
ledge of the subjects of which it treats, 
contains a mass of mformation highly va- 
luable and interesting. It is divided into 
four parts. Part I. A ‘‘omparisen of the 
Controversy between the Calvinists and 
the Arminians, with the Epistle of St. 
Paul to the Romans; to which is added 
an Appendix on the Case of the Heathen 
Part IL A Comparison, of the Controversy 
between the Calvinists and the Arminians, 
with Holy Scripture gencrally; to which is 
added an Appendix, No. I. On Philosophi- 
cal Necessity. No. Il An Analysis of the 
Rey. Jonathan Edwards’ interpretation of 
the last 10 verses in the 15th chapter of the 
Epistle to the Romans. Part Ill. A Com- 
parison of the Controversy between the 
Calvinists and the Arminians, with the 
opinions of the early Fathers; to which 
is alded an Appendix, containing an Ar- 
gument against Calvinism, from some 
circumstances attending the introduction 
of it into the Church. Part IV. A Com- 
parison of the Controversy between the 
Calvinists and the Arminians, with the 
Doctrines of the Episcopal Church; to 
which is added an Appendix concerning 
the late attempts of some Divines of the 
Church of England, to prove the Doc- 
trines of that Church Calvinistic. To the 
whole is added a General Appendix, 1. 
Of Baptismal Regeneration, 2. Concern 
ing the Treatise of Mons. Daillé,  Con- 
cerning the Right Use of the Fathers.” 
Application to the Crisis of Inquiry. 

Just received, and jor sale by T. & J. 
Sworns, the Journals of the General 
Jonventions of the Protestant Episcopad 
Church, in the United States of America; 
from the year 1784, to the year 1814, in. 
clusive. Also, First Appendix, containing 
the Constitution and Canons. And Se- 
cond Appendix, containing Three Pasto- 
ral Letters. 

Just received, and for sale'as above, The 
Trial of Episcopacy. Reported by R.C.C 
4. MM. 








Printed and published by T. & J. Swonns, 
No. 160 Pearl-street, New-York ; where 
Subscriptions for this Work will be re- 
ceived, at one dollar per annum, or 24 
numbers ——.4/i Letters relative to this 
Journal must come free of Postace. 








